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FOREWORD 


BY 


Frep H. WEAVER, Dean of Students 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The importance of student government as a part 
of the University is to be measured by the same 
basic criterion as any other university activity, that 
is, its meaning for education. Student government 
as the sum total of out-of-class activities influences 
the atmosphere and setting of student life. It reflects 
the quality of faculty instruction. It is the action 
side of college education, and as such, the vital side. 
As the vital side it complements the academic side. 
Student government is not to be viewed as child’s 
play or as a side show. It is integral to the teaching 
mission of the university. 

The Honor System as a part of student govern- 
ment is not just a system for insuring honesty in 
the conduct of examinations, although it is the most 
effective way of doing that. Its great point is that 
it permits the attitudes and conditions which are 
essential to the teaching of honesty as a part of the 
student’s education. It is important because the 
teaching of this lesson is fundamental to all other 
teaching. 

It is apparent, then, that student government is 
not practiced at the University just because it is a 
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tradition. But an understanding among students 
and faculty members of the tradition and history 
back of it increases its effectiveness, and the address 
here presented is excellent as providing such an un- 
derstanding. 

The University of North Carolina was created 
under the conception of the state university as a 
resource of service and strength for popular govern- 
ment. The founding proceeded from the same his- 
torical impulse as the founding of the American 
nation. The charter of 1789 bears the names of three 
men who signed the Constitution of the United 
States. The new nation demanded new universities 
to spread enlightenment without which free society 
could not survive. “It is the indispensable duty of 
every legislature,’ read the charter, “‘to consult the 
happiness of a rising generation, and endeavor to fit 
them for an honorable discharge of the social duties 
of life by paying the strictest attention to their educa- 
tion.” 

It was natural for students in the first state uni- 
versity under a government of, by, and for the people 
to conceive the idea of student government of, by, 
and for the students. If democratic self-government 
was the best way for citizens to handle the problems 
of the adult community, was it not the best way for 
college youths to handle the problems of the campus 
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community? If democratic self-government was to 
be the established way of life, was not democratic 
student self-government the best way to train for “the 
social duties of life’’? 

In realizing the significance of this idea and in 
securing it for University tradition, the role of the 
Dialectic Senate and the Philanthropic Assembly was 
crucial, for it was in the literary societies that the 
first steps were taken to remove the burden of student 
discipline from the hands of the faculty and adminis- 
tration and put it into hands where, under the dem- 
ocratic concept, it rightfully belonged — the hands 
of the students. 

It is fitting that these societies whose annals are 
coextensive with the history of the University should 
in their later history single out each year for recogni- 
tion some individual and honor him for “service 
to the university, the state and the nation.” It 1s 
especially fitting that the man whom they singled 
out in 1951 should be one who has devoted his life 
to the ideal of the University as an instrument for 
promoting good government, and by whose work the 
ideal and the reality have been brought into closer 
harmony. Mr. Albert Coates, through the Institute 
of Government, has in a most singular way carried 
the University to new heights in the performance of 
its characteristic function as the agency of social en- 
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lightenment and the medium of direct service to the 
state. And it is significant for students that the In- 
stitute of Government which serves all governments, 
sees student government as real government, as pos- 
sessing all of the essentials of government whether 
at the level of town, county or state, and with the 
added significance of providing a legitimate training 
ground for responsible citizenship. 

The following is the address of Mr. Coates 1n ac- 
cépting the award. It is published to renew an aware- 
ness of something that is unique and priceless about 
the character of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, to foster among students a deeper ap- 
preciation for the tradition to which they are heirs, 
and to remind us all of our duty of service to.the 
state. It is printed in appreciation of a man who 
not only saw and understood his duty, but also did 
it. , 

* * * * 

Albert Coates was born in Pleasant Grove Town- 
ship, Johnston County, North Carolina; graduated 
from Turlington Graded School in Smithfield in 
1913; worked for a year in the bank in his home 
town; entered the University of North Carolina in 
1914 and graduated in 1918; served with the United 
States Army in 1918-1919; graduated from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1923.  eegi 
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Since 1923 he has been a teacher of law in the 
University of North Carolina Law School. In 1928 
he married Gladys Hall of Portsmouth, Virginia. He 
won a research fellowship at the Harvard Law School 
in 1929 and returned there for a year of graduate 
study. 

The Institute of Government grew out of his 
Law School classroom, and from the 1920’s on his 
life has been dedicated to the point of self-denial to 
vitalizing the teaching of the Law and building the 
Institute of Government. Starting with an idea, he 
built an institution. The institution is the record of 
his achievement. 


Fir! 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Dialectic 
Senate and the Philanthropic Assembly: 


My wire remarked the other day on the difficulty 
of accepting a compliment gracefully. I have known 
speakers to ignore an introducer’s compliments and 
I have known introducers to even scores with them 
thereafter. I have known speakers to respond to an 
introducer’s compliments with the assertion there 
was not a word of truth in them—in a smiling ac- 
quiescence that carried on its face a refutation of 
their own denial. I do not intend to ignore the 
compliments of my introducer, and I have too much 
respect for the truth to deny them; so I shall follow 
the example of the 18th century English philosopher, 
Samuel Johnson, when he was complimented by the 
King on a book he had written, and replied to a 
friend who asked him what he answered: ‘“When the 
King had said it, it was to be so. It was not for me 
to bandy civilities with my Sovereign.” And so it 
is not for me to bandy civilities with the accredited 
spokesman of the Dialectic and Philanthropic So- 
cieties. I have listened carefully to his commenda- 
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tions and I am satisfied of his correctness to the last 
detail. I hardly see how, under the circumstances, 
I can give a convincing demonstration of the hu- 
mility expected from the recipient of the honor you 
have so generously bestowed, until I realize you are 
bestowing it not on me as an individual but as a 
symbol of the Institute of Government. 

I accept it in the name of half a dozen men of 
North Carolina who backed me with their vision, 
their judgment, and their money. I accept it in the 
name of pioneering colleagues—men ‘‘who toiled 
and thought and wrought with me, who ever with 
a frolic welcome took the thunder and the sunshine, 
and opposed free hearts, free foreheads” to all the 
hazards of the way. I accept it in the name of mem- 
bers of the University administration who helped to 
bring the Institute of Government within the frame- 
work of the University of North Carolina. I accept 
it in the name of thousands of public officials in the 
city halls, the county courthouses, and the state de- 
partments of North Carolina who have sustained me 
through all the ups and downs of the years—for if 
I have been privileged to draw the outlines of the 
Institute of Government they have filled in the fea- 
tures and breathed into them the breath of life. I 
accept it on the common-law theory that man and 
wife are one and the man is the one; for I am sure 
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this was the understanding of the givers of this good 
and perfect gift, and in that understanding I now 
commit it to the keeping of the distaff side. 


THE INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT 


Most of you know the Institute of Government 
grew out of a law school classroom in this University. 
It began in the 1920’s when I was teaching a course 
in criminal law out of a casebook of supreme court 
decisions and woke up to find that of all the cases 
tried in the lower courts of North Carolina for the 
past thirty years only four-tenths of one per cent 
went to the supreme court on appeal. In that waking 
moment I faced the question—am I trying to teach 
one hundred per cent of a course out of four-tenths 
of one per cent of the knowledge? Out of the efforts 
to bridge this gap between government as taught in 
the classrooms and as practiced in the cities, the 
counties and the state has come a staff of twelve men, 
going from one city hall, county courthouse and 
state department to another studying government in 
books and in action. They are setting forth the re- 
sults of these studies in guidebooks, teaching them 
in training schools, demonstrating them in labora- 
tories, and interchanging them through a clearing 
house of governmental information for teachers of 
civics and government in the high schools and col- 
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leges, for public affairs committees of civic organiza- 
tions of men and women, and for officials on the job. 
Through these avenues the Institute of Government 
is seeking: (1) to coordinate the interlocking, over- 
lapping and conflicting relationships of city, county, 
state, and federal governmental units and officials in 
the effort to cut down needless duplication, friction, 
and strife, (2) to bridge the gap between outgoing 
and incoming officials in the effort to cut down the 
lost time, lost motion, and lost money involved in a 
rotating governmental personnel, (3) to raise the 
standards of governmental performance by lifting 
the poorest practice to the level of the best, (4) to 
bridge the gap between the people and their officials 
by building the machinery to put them in touch 
with their government and keep them in touch with 
1C. 


THE CAmMpus AS A UNIT OF GOVERNMENT 


As we studied the wheels within wheels of fed- 
eral, state, county, township, town and city govern- 
ment, we found within the limits of the town of 
Chapel Hill, on the campus of the University of 
North Carolina, another unit of government as dis- 
tinct from the town, the county, the state, and the 
United States, as they are distinct from each other. 
On this campus since the coming of the first student 
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in 1795, students have been gathering in growing 
numbers from all sections of the state, the south, and 
the nation. Out of the actions and interactions of 
students, faculty, and trustees has come a form of 
government as concrete, vivid, realistic, and effective 
as any city hall, county courthouse, or state depart- 
ment operating within the territorial limits of North 
Carolina can boast of. I learned this story as through 
a glass darkly while I was a student here from 1914 
to 1918; and in the early 1930’s employed two assist- 
ants to go through the records of the Di and Phi 
Societies in the effort to meet it face to face. Those 
assistants left about four weeks’ work undone, and I 
asked my wife to complete the job—realizing my 
money for assistants had given out, and knowing she 
knew better than to ask for pay. Those four-weeks’ 
work marked the beginning of a four-year quest 
which led her through a hundred and fifty years of 
trustee minutes, faculty minutes, Di and Phi Society 
_ minutes; through the pages of the University maga- 
zine from its beginning in the 1840’s, the Tar Heel 
from its beginning in the 1890’s, the college humor 
publications from their beginning in the early 1900’s, 
state newspapers of the various periods of University 
history, the Yackety-Yacks and the Hellenians, the 
University catalogues and other formal records, dia- 
ries of students and writings of faculty members, and 
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the priceless recordings of Cornelia Phillips Spencer. 
In this four-year vigil and epic of research she un- 
covered and tracked out a story of governmental — 
evolution on this campus which I believe to be 
without parallel in this country or any other. I 
could not say more without violating her own canons 
of propriety and good taste. I could not say less 
without losing my own self-respect. 

From these records we have written five chapters 
of this story, and together we hope to finish writing 
it in the next twelve months into a guidebook of 
five hundred or more pages. It is a chapter in the 
story of the Institute of Government that is little 
known; and growing as so much of it does out of the 
history of the Di and Phi Societies assembled here, 
I am outlining for you tonight three periods of its 
development, illustrated by three turning points in 
its history: (1) the period from 1795 to 1871, (2) 
the period from 1875 to 1900, and (3) the period 
since 1900. 


TrusTEE Laws AND FACULTY ENFORCEMENT 
1795—1871 
The legislative charter in 1789 authorized the 
University trustees to ‘‘make all such laws and reg- 


ulations for the government of the University and 
preservation of order and good morals therein . . . 
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as to them may appear necessary: Provided the same 
are not contrary to the unalienable liberty of a citi- 
zen or to the laws of the state.’’ Pursuant to this 
authority the trustees drew up and printed a body 
of laws regulating the life and conduct of prospective 
students in minute detail: from morning prayers at 
sunrise till eight o’clock in the evening when they 
were required to retire to their respective lodgings 
and not leave them without the consent of their 
teachers until prayers next morning, and denying 
them permission at any time to “go out of sight of 
the buildings, or out of hearing of the bell.” This 
plan of government called on the trustees to make 
the laws, the faculty to enforce them, and the stu- 
dents to obey them. 

It may be fairly said that for three quarters of a 
century of University history the trustees told the 
students to read these laws and obey them, to take 
an oath to read and obey them, to appoint student 
monitors to report students when they did not read 
and obey them. They told the faculty to make the 
students read and obey, then to take an oath to 
make them read and obey, then to write the parents 
to make them read and obey. They called on the 
courts to take over where trustees, faculty, and par- 
ents left off. ‘hey soft-pedaled the enthusiastic view 
of the first tutor arriving before the students in 1795 
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that ‘“‘the place is most happily situated—a delightful 
prospect, charming groves, medicinal springs, light 
and wholesome air—and inaccessible to vice,” and 
called on the General Assembly to deliver them from 
evil by removing the leading temptations for a dis- 
tance of three miles. It looked as if the students had 
ruined the place. 


RISE OF THE SOCIETIES 


Within this ring of authority drawn by trustees 
and faculty, students organized “The Debating So- 
ciety” in June of 1795, divided its membership with 
“The Concord Society’”’ a month later, in the follow- 
ing year changed their names to the Dialectic and 
Philanthropic, elected their own officers, made their 
own rules and regulations, inspected the conduct of 
their members, and conducted their own affairs to 
the exclusion of faculty and trustees. In the begin- 
ning they limited the regulation of their members 
to conduct within the society halls, later extended it 
to their conduct on the campus, and finally extended 
it to conduct beyond the campus reflecting discredit 
on fellow members. For three quarters of a century 
these student organizations governed themselves with 
a strictness envied but never equalled by trustees, 
faculty, or civil authorities. It was a government 
within a government, with the inner government 
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succeeding while the outer government failed. This 
inner government was slowly, quietly, and painstak- 
ingly proving itself and preparing itself for the next 
turning point in its history—the faculty recognition 
which came with dramatic suddenness at the reopen- 
ing of the University in 1875. 


GOVERNMENT BY COMPACT 
1875—1900 


Shortly after the reopening a member of the Phi 
Society was expelled by the faculty for drunkenness. 
His fellow members recognized the justice in his 
dismissal but petitioned the faculty to reinstate him, 
saying that he had pledged his word to the society 
to stop drinking, that the society would see that he 
kept the pledge and undertake to suppress drinking 
generally among its members, and giving point to 
the petition by informing the faculty that the pledge 
they were offering was the pledge of drinking men. 
The president of the University called a special 
meeting of the faculty which accepted the student 
offer and volunteered to turn over governing au- 
thority to the societies as fast as they could take it. 
Here are the historic words used by the president 
and faculty in this historic moment: “We assure you 
Gentlemen that your personal efforts to maintain 
among yourselves a high standard of propriety and 
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morality will accomplish more for the students and 
the university than the most rigid faculty discipline, 
unaided by your efforts . . . we shall be glad when 
the conduct of the students will be regulated entirely 
by the discipline of the two societies supported and 
strengthened by our authority.” The significance of 
this quick and unprecedented faculty action lies in 
the fact that the newly selected president of the Uni- 
versity had been a student member of one of the 
societies for four years before the Civil War, knew 
from his experience their effective power, and was 
ready to stake the success of his administration on 
the capacity of students to govern themselves. 

In the years that followed, similar bargains were 
struck between students and faculty, covering one 
type of misconduct after another, and one group of 
students after another, until practically all of the 
students and all types of misconduct were included. 
Faculty recognition of the effectiveness of these 
pledges went beyond the granting of student peti- 
tions for reinstatement on promises of good behav- 
iour, to the turning over of cases by the faculty to 
students in the societies for trial. It went beyond 
the turning over of cases for trial to the voluntary 
appearance of faculty members as witnesses at these 
student trials. Trustee recognition followed faculty 
recognition in 1885, in a trustee resolution requir- 
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ing all students except those in law and medicine to 
join the societies and submit to society discipline; 
it threw the full weight of trustee power behind so- 
ciety government by authorizing the faculty to ex- 
pel from the University any student expelled by the 
societies. The significance of this unprecedented 
trustee recognition lies in the fact that many mem- 
bers of the board of trustees in 1885, like the Uni- 
versity president, had been members of the societies 
and knew from firsthand experience what student 
government could do. 

The exception of the law and medical groups 
from society membership and discipline foreshad- 
owed the crisis developing at the turn of the century, 
and ushered in the next great turning point in the 
history of student government. The coming of the 
law, medical, and graduate schools brought to the 
University students more interested in professional 
studies than in society activities. As long as these stu- 
dents failed to join the societies they were not subject 
to society control. As soon as they joined under com- 
pulsion the moral restraints of society membership 
began to lose their force. As other student interests 
developed and members were allowed to go on the 
inactive list and later to resign, society influence on 
campus conduct correspondingly declined. Further 
difficulties of society control developed as a society 
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member felt honor bound to report breaches of the 
campus code among his fellow members only, leav- 
ing the student body in three groups: the Di Society, 
Phi Society, and Non-Society. Student government 
was divided as between the societies and non-existent 
as to the non-society group. Student government was 
disappearing as fast as the non-society group was ex- 
panding. The campus had outgrown its governing 
authority. 


RIsE OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
1900—1950 


Student leaders were quick to see that this crisis 
called for the development of an all-inclusive stu- 
dent organization. The president of the University 
was quick to join with student leaders in 1904 in 
organizing the student council around class presi- 
dents and representatives of the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, with the senior class president as 
presiding officer. In this moment student govern- 
ment faced the most critical transition it has faced 
in all the hundred and fifty years of its history. For 
if it is correct to say that the period from 1795 to 
1871 witnessed government by decree of the trustees 
and enforcement by the faculty; and if it 1s correct 
to say that from 1875 to 1900 government by decree 
of the trustees gave way to government by compact 
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between faculty and students and the assertion of 
faculty authority to the encouragement of student 
responsibility; it is also correct to say that while the 
seeds of self-government were sprouting the fruits 
were equivocal. The multiplicity of student peti- 
tions promising to govern themselves in return for 
favors granted by the faculty does not reveal the 
spirit of men struggling for self-government as a 
matter of principle or as a way of life. It was an 
open question whether the seeds of self-government 
sprouting in the societies and growing on the campus 
could survive the transfer from their historic society 
setting and take root and flourish in a new and un- 
tested student council assembled from classes lacking 
in personal ties and without the supporting conti- 
nuity of society traditions. 

No one can read the records of those days with- 
Out sensing student awareness of the stakes at issue 
when the testing came. In 1910 the six year old 
student council expelled a student for stealing, re- 
viewed the case on request, and stood by its expelling 
decision. The faculty executive committee set aside 
the council’s action on the insistance of a local min- 
ister whose belief in the innocence of his communi- 
cant appeared stronger than the facts permitted. The 
student council resigned in a body until it could be 
determined whether the student council was merely 
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a tool of the faculty to be used or disregarded at will 
or an independent body governing in its own name 
and right. The student body gave a unanimous vote 
of confidence to the student council individually and 
collectively, appointed a committee to confer with 
the faculty executive committee on the scope of the 
student council’s powers, and called on the president 
of the University to appear before the student body 
to explain the executive committee’s action. 

The student council “has never been legally rec- 
ognized as having any power in University govern- 
ment,” the Tar Heel editor said. “It has, however, 
been allowed to exist and act unmolested. ‘The stu- 
dents have undoubtedly always been behind it. If 
this council is a good thing it ought to be given legal 
recognition. .. . The students here are not irrespon- 
sible high school kids. . .. They have already proved 
themselves quite capable of attending to their own 
affairs. . . . Students who are minors in law are full 
grown citizens in the college community.” 

The president appeared before the students in 
chapel and “‘. . . showed how the faculty and students’ 
council work side by side in the internal discipline 
of the University,” but asserted that a “man might 
appeal to the faculty from the decision of the coun- 
cil.” The student council met with the faculty exec- 
utive committee and reached a compromise which 
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was written into the trustee minutes on May 30, 
1910, carrying formal trustee recognition of the 
student council as the student governing body and 
recognizing the right of appeal to the faculty, but 
providing that this appeal should be to a committee 
of three faculty members selected by the students 
themselves. 

The ground gained in 1910 was lost in 1912 as 
student leaders rested on their laurels, lawless ele- 
ments got out of hand, a student was killed in a 
hazing frolic, the faculty stepped into the breach, 
and the student body and its leaders stood by in 
humiliation to see their laurels wither and their 
spurs struck off. More ground was lost in 1925 when 
the faculty suspended student dances because stu- 
dent leaders failed to live up to their responsibility 
for conduct on the dance floor; and in 1935 when 
the faculty overruled the student council and dis- 
missed a student for lying about his athletic eligi- 
bility. 

Cynics among students and faculty alike freely 
prophesied the failure of student government at its 
birth. At every turning point in its history they have 
pointed to its travail as evidence of impending doom. 
And just as often they have lived to witness a student 
body rising to the challenge of a crisis—as it rose to 
the challenge of growing size in the 1920’s by shifting 
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the organization of the council from the separate 
class units to the single student body unit; as it rose 
to the challenge of multiplying activities and their 
interlocking complexities by creating the student 
audit board and organizing the student legislature; 
as it rose to the challenge of increasing volume of 
cases coming up for trial by a gradual delegation of 
authority to dormitory councils, inter-fraternity 
councils, class honor councils, the dance committee, 
the woman’s council and other agencies; as it rose 
to the challenge of law and order after its failures in 
the hazing case, the dance case, and the lying case, 
and won back its spurs in the gambling crisis in 
1927 and the cheating ring crisis in 1936, bringing 
the principle and practice of student government 
through each successive tribulation stronger after 
the experience than it was before. 

In recognition of student accomplishments, in 
the 1930’s the faculty executive committee recom- 
mended to the faculty “. . . that all cases arising 
under the honor system be handled by the student 
council. The chairman of the executive committee 
explained that this recommendation was occasioned 
by the unanimous request of the council and that it 
represented a desire to give unqualified support to 
a new and spontaneous movement in the student 
body toward responsible and effective self-govern- 
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ment. The faculty approved the recommendation 
without an audible dissenting vote.” 

These student struggles to win the right to gov- 
ern themselves taught the students that liberties may 
be lost by student leaders caring more for the per- 
quisites than the opportunities of office and by stu- 
dent citizens indifferent to the issues of campus life. 
They taught the cynics that the failures of student 
government on this campus are as great as the failures 
of democracy around it, but no greater; that it has 
as good a chance of success and no better; that its 
survival depends, as the survival of all democracy 
depends, on competent and courageous citizens led 
by competent and courageous leaders. 


RECOGNITION BY THE INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT 


With the supporting power of these records I 
went before the governing board of the Institute of 
Government with the request that student governing 
officers of the University of North Carolina come 
into the councils of the Institute of Government with 
city, county, and state officials; and that systematic 
study of the origin, evolution, and existing opera- 
tions of student government in the high schools and 
colleges of North Carolina be included in its pro- 
eram along with the systematic study of the origin, 
evolution, and existing operations of government in 
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Members of the board inquired if I were not 
getting into child’s play. I told them: (1) that the 
delegation of governing authority by the General 
Assembly to the University trustees and through 
them to faculty and student body rested on the same 
foundations in the constitution and statutes as the 
delegation of governing authority to the people and 
officials of the cities, the counties and the state; (2) 
that within these limits the honor system and the 
campus code evolving through a hundred and fifty 
years of student life was just as authoritative as the 
common law and statutes evolving through a hun- 
dred and fifty years; (3) that the actions of student 
governing officials pursuant to the honor system and 
the campus code were just as valid as the actions of 
city, county, and state officials pursuant to common 
law and statute; (4) that the records of the student 
council show it dealing with problems of law and 
order corresponding to the problems of the courts, 
the records of the student audit board show it dealing 
with problems of budgets and finance corresponding 
to the problems of the local government commis- 
sion, the records of the student legislature show it 
dealing with problems of regulating activities, raising 
revenues, and making laws, corresponding to the 
problems of state and local legislative bodies; (5) 
that student governing authorities were doing quite 
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as good a job governing several thousand students as 
the town of Chapel Hill in governing an equal num- 
ber of citizens, and saving the city, the county, and 
the state, as well as college administrators, the time, 
trouble, and expense they would otherwise incur. 
And for the first time in history, accredited repre- 
sentatives of the cities, the counties, and the state of 
North Carolina recognized the student government 
officers of this campus as public officials of equal 
status with themselves. 

If this official recognition was a culminating 
point in the history of student government on this 
campus, it was a starting point in the history of the 
Institute of Government. We are bringing our 
studies of the multiplicity of student records up to 
the half-century mark. We expect to (1) set forth 
the results of these studies in a guidebook in the 
effort to bring to successive generations of student 
government officers a systematic picture of the gov- 
ernment of which each student official is a part as 
well as of his part of it—including the methods and 
practices of their predecessors in office; (2) teach 
this guidebook in training schools to newly elected 
student officers between the day of election by the 
students and the day of going into office; (3) dem- 
onstrate these guidebook teachings in a student gov- 
ernment laboratory; and (4) keep them alive and 
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growing through a clearinghouse of student govern- 
mental information. 

If this program demonstrates sufficient values to 
student government officers and to faculty authorities 
it may be extended to the rank and file of entering 
students—through systematic courses of instruction 
taught in orientation periods extended for that pur- 
pose, or even as part and parcel of the curriculum 
during the first quarter of the freshman year. To 
this end we are preparing a casebook as companion 
to the text, documented from the records with a 
scholarship as exacting in its standards as any law 
school casebook or political science treatise, for the 
benefit of those who might accept this fait accompli 
of student government on footnotes when they would 
not accept it on faith. 

As soon as our studies of the structure and the 
workings of student government on this campus are 
completed and our guidebook written we expect to 
call on the student government officers and their 
faculty advisers in colleges throughout the state to 
carry on similar studies culminating in similar guide- 
books and programs for their own institutions. ‘These 
comparative studies and operating programs flowing 
into the clearinghouse of the Institute of Govern- 
ment of the University of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill will flow out with interchanging power to stu- 
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dent government officers on every college campus in 
the state, to help them raise their standards of per- 
formance by lifting the poorest practices in student 
government to the level of the best. 

Plans are already in the making for extending 
this program by degrees to the student government 
officers and their faculty advisers in the eight hun- 
dred high schools of the state. Studies of the extent 
of student participation in their own government in 
high schools are already underway—the results of 
these studies to be set forth in guidebooks, taught in 
training schools, demonstrated in laboratories, and 
interchanged through the central clearinghouse of 
information. The Institute of Government believes 
that the participation of students in their govern- 
ment in high schools will lead to increasing partici- 
pation of students in their government in colleges 
and that this will lead to increasing citizen participa- 
tion and strengthen the underpinnings of govern- 
ment in the cities, the counties, and the state of 
North Carolina with the understanding support of 
an informed public opinion. 


‘THE UNIvERsITY oF NortuH CAROLINA 


In the program of the Institute of Government 
my colleagues and I are started on a great adventure 
and we know it. The prayer of Sir Francis Drake on 
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his way to meet the Spanish Armada in 1588 comes 
to us through the intervening centuries and falls 
from our lips in 1951 with a new and poignant 
meaning: ‘““O Lord God, when Thou givest to thy 
servants to endeavour any great matter, grant us also 
to know that it is not the beginning, but the con- 
tinuing of the same until it be thoroughly finished 
which yieldeth the true glory.” 

I ran across an illustration of this “true glory” 
not long ago, recorded in a guidebook for travellers 
in Spain: “On the eighth day of July, in the year 
1401, the Dean and Chapter of Seville assembled in 
the Court of the Elms and solemnly resolved: “Let 
us build us a church so great that those who come 
after us may think us mad to have attempted it!’ ” 
This spirit lasted one hundred and fifty years, while 
five generations of builders turned the dream of the 
middle ages into a cathedral which has made “Castles 
in Spain” a legend of man’s aspirations on this earth. 

I ran across this story during the sesquicentennial 
celebrations on this campus and found in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina the counterpart of the 
story of Seville. For the University was a hundred 
and fifty years in the building, by five succeeding 
generations of builders. It was promised in the con- 
stitution of 1776, chartered by the legislature of 
1789, its site selected in 1792, the cornerstone of its 
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first building laid in 1793, its doors opened in 1795 
and reopened in 1875, and growing in its mission to 
this hour. Hinton James of Wilmington came to 
this campus on the twelfth of February in 1795, and 
he was followed within a fortnight by Maurice and 
Alfred Moore of Brunswick, Richard Eagles of New 
Hanover, John Taylor of Orange, William Sneed of 
Granville—prophetic forerunners of four hundred 
fifty men in 1860, five hundred twenty-nine in 1900, 
a thousand in 1914, four thousand in 1940, seven 
thousand in 1950. 

In those beginning days North Carolina was little 
more than a series of scattered settlements, isolated 
and insulated from each other and the outside world; 
and what is now the campus was only a point in 
space where a trail from Petersburg in Virginia run- 
ning south through Pittsboro was crossed by another 
trail running from New Bern through Greensboro 
to the west, to which the ruins of an old English 
Chapel gave the name of Chapel Hill. The sons of 
these scattered settlements coming to this campus in 
successive generations with the clashing viewpoints 
of differing localities met and mixed and struck off 
sparks which kindled in their minds and hearts the 
vision of a commonwealth to be and sent them out 
with the knowledge and the passion to bring it into 
being. Archibald Murphey went out of the first 
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graduating class to draw up a plan of common schools 
for the common people and outline a program of. 
internal improvements to bring this series of scat- 
tered settlements into the connected commonwealth 
of his dreams. John Motley Morehead, Zebulon 
Baird Vance, Charles Brantley Aycock followed in 
his footsteps in succeeding generations with their 
own expanding dreams. Like a bell from distant hill- 
tops we can hear their names—symbolic of the grow- 
ing thousands coming to and going from this place 
to labor in the building of North Carolina with the 
all but unbroken continuity of a hundred and fifty 
years—ringing out to us the everlasting spirit of a 
people that sees in disaster only a challenge the 
brighter to burn, and which when darkness hedges 
it about builds in itself a dwelling place of light. 
Traditions run within traditions on this campus. 
In the home of a friend not long ago I listened to a 
succession of historic voices in great moments of our 
time, and my mind ran back to historic voices re- 
corded in great moments of other times to Samuel 
McCorkle speaking on the twelfth day of October 
in 1793 to a crowd in the clearing by the Davie 
Poplar: “Liberty and laws call for general knowledge 
in the people, and extensive knowledge in the min- 
isters of state, and these in fine demand public places 
of education”; to William R. Davie in 1795 outlining 
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this University’s purpose to train “citizens capable 
of comprehending, improving and defending the 
principles of our government’’; to Governor Alex- 
ander Martin in the early 1800’s expressing the hope 
that from this University might be “drawn men of 
ability to fill the different departments of govern- 
ment with reputation”; to David Lowry Swain who 
came into the presidency of the University in 1835 
to give the first specific college course in the workings 
of our governmental institutions. In the line of this 
tradition I saw Elisha Mitchell going out from this 
campus in the early 1800’s to survey town sites, lo- 
cate county seats, and establish county boundaries; 
Joseph Caldwell going out in the 1820’s to work with 
state and local legislative bodies on a statewide rail- 
road building program; Edwin A. Alderman and 
Charles D. McIver going out in the 1880’s and 90's 
to conduct training institutes for town and county 
teachers in the public schools; Eugene C. Branson 
going out in the 1920’s with his pioneering studies 
in ‘‘the jungles of county government.” 

I saw men of the Institute of Government going 
out in the 1930’s, 40’s, and 50’s, to city halls, county 
courthouses, and state departments, working without 
stint or limit with city, county, and state officials; 
and out of their joint and interacting efforts build- 
ing a new university of public officials within the 
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framework of the old University of North Carolina; 
and this new university of public officials extending 
to student officials on this campus with their hundred 
and fifty year tradition of governing themselves, and 
beyond them to the colleges and high schools of the 
state. In the grip of this tradition with its lifting 
power I felt that the vision of the men who gathered 
under the Davie Poplar in 1793, clothed with the 
labor of five succeeding generations to 1951, has put 
into our hands at least some of the elements needed, 
if our purpose holds, in building here in North Car- 
olina the democracy for which men and women 
through the centuries have “fought and dreamed 
and died but scarcely dared to hope.” 

In the glow of these traditions and in this mo- 
ment — hushed and intimate, when sympathetic 
hearts lean close and understand — I feel free to tell 
you how I came to this campus in 1914 as an ignorant 
and awkward freshman, left here after four years of 
erowth in knowledge and power, and in that trans- 
forming process learned the meaning of Alma Mater. 
I feel free to tell you how my wife came here as a 
bride in 1928, for four years and more of a student 
generation gave herself to this University as she 
found it in the records of an institution’s lifetime, 
and in that transforming process learned for herself 
the meaning of Alma Mater. In the spirit of the fel- 
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lowship of fellow alumni we acknowledge this award 
from the Dialectic and Philanthropic Societies, with 
their proud traditions running like a golden thread 
through the history of this institution from its be- 
ginning in 1795 to this magic evening in 1951. And 
to you and the Alma Mater of us all we say: We wish 
we might bring in report of greater service; we could 
not bring report of greater love. 
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The Annual Award 
of the Dialectic Senate 
and the Philanthropic Assembly 
“Yor outstanding service 
to the University 
the State and the Nation’’ 
was presented 


in 1949 
to FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 


in 1950 
to JOHN MotTLey MoREHEAD 


and in 1951 
to ALBERT COATES 
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